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Interview Summary; 

This oral history interview with Mari Fitz-Wynn covers her general life history, focusing on her 
career in lobbying, as well as with her organization. Heart for Homeschool Ministries. Since 
2014, Fitz-Wynn has worked full-time as executive director for Heart for Homeschool 
Ministries, which she and her late husband founded in 2002 to serve ethnically diverse 
homeschool families. In addition to her work with Heart for Homeschool Ministries, she lobbied 
on behalf of North Carolinians for Homeschool Education from 1997 to 2014. She also worked 
in government relations related to urban planning and economic development in the years prior. 

Fitz-Wynn was born and raised in Denver, Colorado, where she received her undergraduate 
degree at Colorado Women's College. After that, she received her master’s degree in urban 
planning from the University of the District of Columbia and stayed in the District of Columbia 
post-graduation. She lived and worked in Washington, D.C. for about ten years, until she moved 
with her husband to Cary, North Carolina in 1987, where they raised their family, and where she 
still lives today. 

In the interview, Fitz-Wynn discusses her experience growing up as one of the only Black 
families in her neighborhood and schools, and her extensive involvement in extracurricular 
activities. She talks about her college experience at an all-female school and describes how she 
discovered urban planning and chose to pursue it for her MA and future career. 

Fitz-Wynn describes her jobs in Washington, D.C., where she worked as a legislative analyst for 
Sabre Foundation (an urban planning firm) and the Council for Urban and Economic 
Development. She recounts the culture shock of moving to North Carolina, her family’s decision 
to homeschool, as well as how she began lobbying for North Carolinians for Home Education. 
Fitz-Wynn describes her work with NCHE (North Carolina Home Education), including some 
stories of her experience as the only person of color working there. She explains that the lack of 
diversity in the home education establishment contributed to her and her husband creating Heart 
for Homeschool Ministries. 

Fitz-Wynn talks about Heart for Homeschool Ministries’ various conferences, workshops, and 
resources for homeschool families. She describes her non-fiction writing, as well as a fiction 
book she is currently working on, in addition to her work as a musical and visual artist. 



Biographical Sketch: 


Mari Fitz-Wynn was bom on January 2, 1953 in Denver, Colorado, to Lillie Lueille James and 
Nathan Charles Fitz. She has three sisters and four brothers. She attended Phillips Elementary, 
Park Hill Elementary, Smiley Jr High (1965-1968), East High (1968-1971), Delaware State 
College (1971-1972), Kennedy College (1972-1973), Colorado Women’s College (1973-1975; 
BA in Business Management), and University of the Distriet of Columbia (19777-1980; MA in 
Urban and Regional Planning). She and her husband raised six children, Rooney, Keifer, 
Nathaniel, Andrew, Nicholas and Erederick Wynn. She has had a career as a legislative analyst 
for urban planning organizations, and as a lobbyist and home educator. She currently serves as 
executive director for her non-profit (Heart for Homeschool Ministries), writes, makes music, 
and designs jewelry. 

Archivist’s Note: 


Transcriptions reflect the original oral history recording. Due to human and machine 
fallibility, transcripts often contain small errors. Transcripts may not have been transcribed from 
the original recording medium. It is strongly suggested that researchers engage with the oral 
history recording as well as the transcript. Timestamps are approximate. 
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Today is September 16, 2019. This is an interview with Mari Fitz-Wynn; she's a 
former lobbyist and the current executive director of Heart for Home Ministries, 
Incorporated., and she's also an artist. This interview is being conducted for the 
North Carolina State Archives "She Changed the World" oral history project. The 
interviewer is Ellen Brooks. So, we'll just start at the beginning, if you can tell me 
where and when you were born. 

So, one thing, it's Heart for Homeschool. 

Oh, Tm sorry. Heart for Homeschool Ministries? Oh, okay, great. Thank you. 
Okay. So, if you can tell me where and when you were born. 

Sure. 1 was born in 1953 in Denver, Colorado. 

Okay. And tell me a little bit about your early life. 

Sure. 1 grew up, um—my early years in a predominantly Black and Hispanic area. 
When 1 was in the fourth grade, my family moved all the way across Denver, 
from West Denver to East Denver, to an all-white community, all-white and 
Jewish. And the thing 1 remember about that move- there were a lot of, 1 guess, 
significant memories, but the one thing that stands out is that my mother had to 
retain the services of an attorney because the area had restrictive covenants, and in 
the contract, or in the covenants, housing was not to be—houses weren't supposed 
to be sold to anyone of African descent or—other ethnicities. 

Yeah. 

So, we were the only Black family in that neighborhood for a long, long time. 
Yeah. 

And, 1 think that’s my— 

The big memory? 

The big memory of that, and going to an all-white school. 

What was the reason behind the move? 

Well, opportunity. Resources. Eor our family, mainly for the children. And, 
unfortunately, then as well as now, the better schools, the schools that are better 
served tend to be schools with majority white. 

And what did your parents do for a living? 

Um, my mother started out as a housekeeper for a wealthy family, and once we 
moved she stopped working there, went to night school, trained to do—keypunch 
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for the federal government, and deeided that she hated that, [laughs] and went to 
nursing school. My father was a businessman. He had a business cleaning 
Venetian blinds in office buildings. Yeah. 

And do you have siblings? 

I do. I have a lot of siblings. I have, uh— [laughs] I have, um, three sisters and 
four brothers, and we are a mixed group; my father remarried and he had four 
children by another wife, and my mother had four, so together there are eight of 
us, so. Uh, didn't grow up together, but we spent time together in our, you know, 
late teen years and through adult. 

And where do you fall in the line of kids? 

I'm the oldest daughter. 

Oh. 


Mm-hm. 

Um, tell me a little bit about what kind of kid you were. 

Very shy. Loved to read. I, uh, had a great imagination and liked to sing songs 
and make things up, make up stories. I did a lot of herding [laughs] with my 
siblings, "Let's do this, let's do that," and we were raised with first cousins, so 
there were always a lot of children in my life. Yeah. 


Mm-hm. And what kind of student were you when you were in school? 

Well, up until high school I was a strong student, because again, I liked to read. 
When we moved into the new community, um, there were struggles because there 
were gaps in our education, you know, gaps in our learning, and so for the first, 
uh, fourth, fifth, and sixth grade, I had a tutor—well, I had a tutor, and all of us had 
tutors to try and catch us up. And I didn't like school very much at that time in my 
life because there—you know, looking back there was just too much change and 
transition, and—you know, there was just trauma associated with integrating a 
community and a school. But, eventually I settled into that, and I was a good 
student. When I went to high school, I became very social, so I was just, more or 
less, a mediocre student. Sometimes I did very, very well, and sometimes I was 
just an average student, just because I discovered, you know, clubs that I could 
join, and, you know, friends, and a lot of activities; I was involved in a lot of 
activities, probably too many, now that I [laughs] you know, now that I—once I 
became a parent and thought about it, I thought. That's way too many activities, 
but, yeah. 

Did you have any favorite subjects or topics in school? 
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History and writing. Music, I played in the orehestra from elementary school all 
the way through eollege, really. 

What did you play? 

Violin. 

Um, and whieh of the, kind of the extracurricular activities were your favorites? 

Oh my goodness. Well, let's see, I ran track, and I loved it. I loved running. I was 
vice president of a club in high school that was, it was the pep club, really. And so 
there were always aetivities, you know, game rallies, pre-game rallies, attending 
the games, helping eoordinate with the cheering, that kind of thing, and I really—I 
enjoyed that, and, you know, we'd do floats once or twiee a year, so I was very 
active in that. I danced, did a lot of African dancing, and, uh, goodness, played 
tennis. It just goes on and on— 

Yeah. 

—and on. [laughs] 

Yeah. 

And, um, yeah. But I wasn't part of any aeademie elubs. They were all mainly 
soeial. 

Um, and did you have, at any point, an idea of what you wanted to be when you 
grew up, when you were younger? 

I did not. I did not. I thought perhaps I might be a famous musician, but I also 
didn't like to practice very mueh, so [laughs]. Yeah. I wanted—I thought I might 
like to be an archaeologist; I was enamored with finding bones, and, you know, 
we'd go to the mountains or something, and I'd look and seout around for bones, 
and I think that lasted maybe two or three months, until I found out that there 
were bugs involved, and I said no, bugs and caves, no [Brooks laughs]. No 
arehaeology for me. 

Yeah. So, when it came time to deeide what was after high school, how did you 
make a deeision? 

For a major in school? 

Yeah, or did you know you were going to school, did you know where? 


I knew I was going to go to college, that was never a question. My grandparents 
on my father's side, my grandfather and my grandmother went to eollege, whieh 
was almost unheard of in their time, their day. They were first-generation free. 
And so edueation was just a big deal in our family, and so there was never a 
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question. And how did I decide? Well, the one thing at that point, as a senior, that 
I was good at, was playing the violin, so I knew I could get a scholarship for 
music, which is what I did. Yeah. 

And where did you end up going? 

I moved all the way across the country and went to, um. University of Delaware, 
but I graduated from Colorado Women's College. I, um—I liked Delaware well 
enough, but it just didn't seem—it wasn't a good fit, you know, in my young mind. 
That's not a good fit. So anyway, I ended up going back to Colorado. 

How long were you in Delaware? 

A year. 

A year. 

Mm-hm. Yeah. 

And then what—how did you make the decision to go to the women's college? 

It was in Denver [laughs]. 

Yeah. 

It was in Denver, and, um, I don't know how I made that decision, and to be quite 
frank with you, I don't know if it was completely my decision. It may have been 
my mom's. Colorado Women's College, back then, was considered the Vassar of 
the west, that's how they marketed themselves, so it's a very elite women's 
college, good education, and, you know, all the other things that go with it 
[laughs]. 

Mm-hm. 

You know. Uh, being in that kind of environment, so I don't know that it was 
strongly my decision. I think that it was decided for me. 

Mm-hm. 

It was a good choice; I enjoyed being there. 

Yeah. 

Yeah. 

Was there anything notable about the fact that it was a single-sex education 
environment for you? 

Well, yes. I think at the time there was a lot of emphasis on this—we're talking, 
you know, mid '70s now—there was a lot of emphasis on jobs that would open up 
for, for women, that previously had been male-dominated. And while it wasn't 
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heavily, you know, it wasn't a heavily feminist, "Go out there and kick the men 
off the job and you take it," there was a lot of encouragement and support to 
explore careers in fields, again, that were primarily male-dominated. And so that 
was—I liked that. I liked the, um, thrust of that education, and of course there were 
many more female professors than male, and that was new for me, because at my 
previous school there were more male professors, so yeah. 

Hm. And how did you decide on what to study and what to major in? 

Yeah. So I transferred as a music major, but I took a class called, um, it was 
Urban Economics, and the professor was, she was an economics major herself, 
and just fabulous and very enthusiastic about her own specialized area of study, 
economics. And for our class, for the entire year, we played a game, a community 
land use and economic development game, building an entire community from 
just vacant land, and, um, I was hooked. 


I was like, "Is this, you know, is this how cities are developed? Is this why there's 
a park here, and a grocery store here, and shopping centers there?" And, um, 
during the year she had different speakers to come in and one or two speakers, 
they were urban planners, and so I knew that was like my answer to what I 
wanted to do. Yeah. 

How did that feel? 

At the ah-ha moment, you mean? 

Uh-huh, yeah. 

It was that ah-ha moment. I was, as I say, I was hooked, I was so excited to know 
that there's a reason. You know, you grow up and you read stories about—or at 
least growing up in Colorado, there were a lot of stories about the pioneers 
coming to the Midwest, and, you know. Little House on the Prairie and other 
stories of how the pioneers went out, and how they settled the land, and—then the 
town grew; it's kind of how the story jumps, but the in-between is, you know, how 
did the town grow? Or even for Washington, D.C.., they actually hired someone 
to lay out the city. And up until that point, if that was a lesson that was taught in a 
class, it was completely over my head, I missed it, or we never learned about it. 
And so how did it feel? It felt wonderful to know that there's just an element of 
power, if you will, in being the one to help determine how an area's going to 
develop. 

Hm. So, and then how did you kind of transition that into what you were gonna 
study and how you were gonna move forward with that potential career path? 

Mm-hm. Well, I was excited about it. I didn't know how I was going to proceed to 
the next career path. Honestly, by the time I was a senior in college—maybe you 
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can relate, I don't know— I was tired of sehool. I was kinda burned out on 
learning, and the option of going to graduate school was there, but I thought. No, I 
just wanna take a break. So I took a break, I worked in a law firm for a year, and 
then worked in retail as a salesperson at one of our upseale department stores, and 
that's when I made the deeision to go to grad sehool. 

Hm. 

I was like [laughs]. This really is not the life for me, long hours, on my feet all 
day. There was no excitement there, so I started looking into different graduate 
programs, took the GRE, and, um—I think because Washington, D.C.. was one of 
the first cities we studied during that community land use game, I was drawn to 
D.C.., and that's where I ended up going. 

So, what sehool was that? 

University of the District of Columbia. 

Okay, alright. And what were you going to study? 

Urban planning. 

Mm-hm. 

I went as an urban planning, um—student, and I wanted to specialize in 
transportation or eeonomic development, and I really wasn't certain. So my first 
year was just very general, learning about urban planning, and studying the city, 
looking at the L'Enfant plans, the original plans for the eity, yeah. 

Was Washington, D.C.. what you expected? 

It was a lot more than I expected. So much fun. I enjoyed my time in D.C.. 

Denver was not a small town, by any stretch of the imagination, but it was pretty 
quiet; it was not an urban area, by any stretch of the imagination. We had a bus 
system, but it was not aeeessible all over the eity, you know, you had to be in 
eertain areas. So, there was a lot of walking or cab rides for people. 


In D.C.., there are subways, and there are bus stops on nearly every bloek of the 
city, and you only take a cab if you are desperate to get someplaee. And I would 
say, ninety percent of the people I knew, friends and instructors, folks at my 
church, they didn't own cars, and that was surprising for me, because in Denver 
it's the opposite, you know, just about everyone has a car. All the students, they 
drove to sehool, because, again, transportation was an issue. And, uh, just a lot of 
exeitement. All of the museums were free admission, and, you know, again, in 
Denver you pay to get into the zoo or get into museums, so yeah, there were a lot 
of plusses living in D.C.. 
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Mm-hm. And how long was that program? 

It was, uh, I think it was a two-year program, and I probably did two and a half 
years. I did two and a half years. I took a semester to go away and work on my 
thesis. I studied the eity of Chieago, so I went to Chieago for a while to study a 
partieular area, so yeah. 

Whieh area? 

Woodland—Woodlawn, in Chieago, near the University of—it's near the 
University of—one of the University of Chieago eampuses. And at the time, it was 
a eommunity that had, um—been targeted for urban renewal, and then after that it 
had just started gentrifying, and yes, that was the area I went to study. 

And then when you finished your program, what was next? 

What was next? Well, I graduated, and, you know, went out on the street waving 
my— 

Diploma? [laughs] 

—my diploma, [both laughing] "I'm here, ready to work." 

Yeah. 

And there were no takers, so I had a year of, um, working temp jobs, from lieking 
envelopes for one of the many assoeiations in D.C. to running paekages as a 
messenger. And, you know, one day, during one of those stints—I ean't remember 
whieh one now—I just thought, "This is really bad, you know, I spent a lot of 
money on my edueation and I ean't find a job." So, I sat down one day with a 
telephone direetory, and it's you know, several inehes, I mean it's a huge phone 
direetory. No Google at that time. And I turned to the— there was a seetion for 
assoeiations in D.C., that's just how many there were, and I went from the very 
beginning and just started ealling. "Hi," you know, "My name is Mari Fitz-Wynn, 
I have a master's in urban planning, do you have any internships that you're 
offering?" And it was, "No, no, no, no, no. I'm sorry, no." And finally I ealled an 
offiee and asked the question, you know, went through my whole little speeeh, 
and the voiee on the other side said, "Well, just a minute, let me eheck," and so, 
you know, my heart is kind of pounding, and I'm thinking, "Oh, you know, well 
this is, you know, at least eloser than I've been," [Brooks laughs] and, um, the guy 
eomes baek, and he says, "You know, we were just talking about hiring an 
intern." 


We set up an appointment, and I went in, and I want you to know—the name of 
that assoeiation was "Sabre Foundation," that's how far I had gone through the 
alphabet! All the way to the “S”s before I even got this nibble. But anyway, um, I 
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went in and had a great interview, they hired me on the spot, and I was going to 
be their legislative analyst. They were working on— they were an urban planning 
association or firm—they were a firm and then they were a nonprofit association, 
and the nonprofit did the research, and the firm did the actual implementation of 
their projects. 

Wow. And so, what did that job entail? 

I was responsible for analyzing legislation. One of their key pieces was enterprise 
zones, which was a fairly new urban planning concept. They were trying to get 
legislation passed in Congress, so I had the exciting opportunity of working on 
Capitol Hill. Very green, very naive, didn't know how things worked, so I just 
thought I should show up [laughs] at an office and they'd be happy to chat with 
me about our proposal. That was not the way it worked. 

But I learned very quickly, and so it entailed collecting any proposed legislation, 
bringing it back, analyzing it, and writing about it; they had a newsletter that they 
sent out to their members, so I was responsible for writing up the analysis. There 
were a few times I actually submitted testimony for hearings. You could submit 
only, you know, certain lobbyists were called on to actually give oral testimony, 
but for me that was exciting, just to submit written testimony. I received a couple 
of congressional scholarships, and that was to attend conferences or workshops on 
this enterprise zone across the country, so— 

Wow. 

That was fun. I will tell you that was one of the best jobs I've ever had. It was the 
first professional job that I had at the time, but it was also the best; the staff was 
great. And you know, initially, they could not pay me; I came in as an unpaid 
intern. They paid for my subway tickets and they took me to lunch every day, we 
ate at the Supreme Court. And that was my first year, and after the second year I 
got a major grant, and they hired me full time as, you know, a professional. 

Wow. 

So, I was pretty excited about that. 

Yeah. 

Yeah. 

That just takes a lot of determination to go through the phone book and— 

Oh [laughs]. 

—then to stick out a year being unpaid and all that, yeah. 
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Yeah. But there was always, you know, from the beginning, that promise: "When 
we get the grant, we'll pay you." You know, you hold your breath and stiek it out, 
beeause you're hoping, as they are, that there's going to be a grant, and there was. 

And how long were you in that position? 

Uh, three years. I stayed there three years. 

And what made you leave? 

I had an opportunity to work for a private contractor that was positioned at HUD, 
Housing and Urban Development. That was really what I wanted to do. I had been 
bitten a little bit by that legislative bug, but not wholly and completely; I really 
wanted to stick with more the urban planning end of things, so yeah. 

Mm-hm. And what was that position like? 


Not what I thought [laughs]. Not what I thought it would be. It was a lot of behind 
the desk, answering questions; I had to, of course, be knowledgeable of all the 
programs that HUD had, but I was not the in-the-trenches as it had actually 
sounded like from the beginning with HUD. So, I was there only two years, and 
then I moved to the Council for Urban Economic Development, and that was 
amazing. That, indeed, was really, you know, feet on the ground for me, being 
involved with economic development. 

Mm-hm. What type of program is that? Is that under a department, or is it stand¬ 
alone? 

The Council for Urban Economic Development, it's an organization. 

Okay. 

So, it's all an association. 

Okay. 

And, um, I did legislative analysis there, but also worked with their economic 
development team. Um, went to Shreveport and worked on the— as a team, we 
went and helped them with their economic development, an economic 
development project, so I really was using what I had learned in school, you 
know, able to actually focus and understand urban development. 

Yeah. Can you talk a little bit about what it means to do legislative analysis? 

Sure. You've got to read the proposed legislation from start to finish, several 
times. Um, if you're looking—in my case, I was looking for any indications that it 
would impact enterprise zones or business development, or business taxes, so you 
go in with keywords that you need to find in the bill, and sometimes you can do a 
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keyword search on the computer, and it'll highlight, but that's not enough for you 
to actually analyze—for your director or your association, what impact that 
legislation is actually going to have, where they're going or what they're trying to 
initiate. So you take it, pretty much line by line, or section by section, and you 
write those keywords and define them as they're defined within that legislation. 
And that's pretty much it, and once you've done that, then you summarize what it 
is that this group of legislators are intending to do with the bill. 

And then whoever you're reporting to, they can make a decision on if they need to 
be involved, or what impact that bill might have on the organization, that type of 
thing? 

Exactly. And sometimes, if there's a bill sponsor that knows about the work 
you've done, and let's go back to Sabre Foundation, for instance, they know that 
Sabre Foundation is very interested in enterprise zones, that sponsor may say, 
"What else should we add, or what would make this more effective?" So it's not 
just our looking for negatives and positives to report to the association, we in turn 
may do that for the bill sponsor, as well. 

Wow. And so how long were you at the Council for Urban and Economic 
Development? 

Um, three years. 

Okay. 

Yeah, about three years. 

Can you talk a little bit more about what you did there? 

Sure. 

Yeah. 

Yeah, so again I did the legislative analysis, I followed all of the economic 
development proposed legislation. We also had a clearinghouse, for economic 
development councils across the country. 


We were the association that they would contact for technical information, or 
technical support—and I don't mean IT, but technical in terms of, if they had—if 
there were questions, or they wanted to develop some type of economic strategy, 
then they'd contact our clearinghouse, so I helped with that clearinghouse, as well, 
whether it was legislative, or, you know, Whaf s going on in Texas, maybe we 
want to copy that program in North Dakota, they would contact us. And so we 
were really the ones to let them know what was going on, you know, how to get it 
done, or who to contact. Um, we would also do site visits, which is, as I 
mentioned, going to Shreveport with the team; Tm sure we would've been 
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requested to eome and help them with some economie development strategy, and 
we were there, you know, three or four days to meet with city council, or their 
staff, or what have you, and develop, so I did that. 

Really. 

So, three basic areas that I was responsible for with the clearinghouse and the 
legislative. 

Yeah. Um, and what was after that job? 

What was after that was marriage [laughs]. I got married, and we moved to North 
Carolina. My husband had an opportunity to pastor a church in Apex, so we 
moved here, and lived in Cary. Back then. Apex was very small, very, very rural, 
and quite an adjustment for someone who had lived in D.C. about ten years. 

Mm-hm. 

Yeah, it was quite an adjustment [laughs], quite an adjustment. 

Yeah. 

But, um, yeah. I had accepted a job with the State of North Carolina. So while he 
worked in Apex I was in Raleigh, with their community development group. 

Okay. How did you feel about leaving D.C.? 

I didn't want to. [laughs] 

Yeah. 

I didn't want to, I really liked living in D.C. It was, again, as I said, not at all what 
I expected when I moved from Denver, and I was really starting to put down some 
roots and just understanding things, and I really liked lobbying on the hill. There's 
just, um, I don't know, it just was very exciting for me, and I liked that lifestyle. 
On the other hand, I knew that we would start a family, and neither of us felt D.C. 
was really the place we wanted to raise our family, and you know, we could've 
been in the suburbs, I suppose, or in the outlying areas, but he took the job in 
North Carolina, so— 

Yeah. Was he from North Carolina? 

No, from Virginia. 

Okay. So neither of you had roots here. 

No. 

So kinda starting fresh. 

That's right. 
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Yeah. What were your, kind of, first impressions of life in North Carolina? 

Well, that the people were very friendly. I mean, you could walk down the street 
and speak at least five or six times to passersby there, you know, waving at you 
and saying, "Hello, how are you?" And of course, that was a complete change 
from D.C.., where, you know, there's little eye contact as you're going down the 
street, and, um, if you see someone you know, you'll speak, or maybe someone 
you've passed in the hall at the, you know, one of the buildings, but by and large, 
not strangers. So that took us both aback, we were like, "Whoa." [both laughing] 


“Do I know you?” 

Yeah. Well, I think my husband did—someone came up and just started a 
conversation with him, and he was just racking his brain; he told me later, he said, 
"I asked, 'Have we met?' And he said, 'No, no, just being friendly.'" [laughs] Like, 
okay. So. 

Yeah. 

That was the first impression. 

Mm-hm. And you were working for the state, what was the job you were doing? 
Was it the community? 

I was, yeah, I was with community development, so, um, my title, official title, 
would've been community development representative. 

And what did that entail? 

That entailed, um, visiting communities across the state that had received urban 
development block grants. We were a pass-through agency, so the federal 
government would give a block of grants to the state of North Carolina, and our 
division was responsible for monitoring the grants; we awarded the grants and we 
also monitored the grants. So if the town received a grant for—and it was 
primarily housing, streets, sewers, and some parks, development of that—the town 
receives. I'll just throw out a number, $500,000 for a grant, their application, of 
course, is very specific as to what they’re gonna use the funds for. And the 
representative meets with the mayor or the county commissioners, depending 
whether it went to a town, a city, or a county, and you meet with the officials, 
review the grant, make sure the expenditures on our end match what they have on 
their end and that the money's being spent appropriately. Mm-hm. 

And how did you like that job? 

It was okay. It was okay. I was involved in the development to an extent, but it 
was, again, not really hands-on; I wasn’t making the plans, but I was involved to 
the point where I would, you know, we could accept or reject a proposal. What I 
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need to baek up and say, though, is when I was with the Couneil for Urban 
Eeonomie Development, um, I was very mueh involved with urban development, 
and I really liked it, but I was also doing this, this lobbying, this legislative work, 
and going baek to work on Capitol Hill after the years off from Sabre Foundation, 
I thought. This is what I wanna do. This is really what I wanna do. And that, for 
me, was the best of both worlds, beeause I had my urban development interest, 
but I was also working on Capitol Hill. So now I'm doing eommunity 
development, and it's niee, it's okay, but Tm really wondering, Hm, eould I lobby 
here? 

Yeah. So how did you follow up with that? 

Well, I worked for about, I guess four years, not quite five, with the state, and 
during that time, just before I ended my tenure, we adopted four ehildren, and I 
wanted to take the parental leave to just be home with them and help, you know, 
aeelimate them, get them transitioned into our family, so forth and so on, and so— 
I was spending time at home with them and I fell aeross some—my eyes fell 
aeross some magazines one day that said, "Home Education." And I don't 
remember the exact title of the magazine, but it was home education, and I 
thought. Whoa, two things that are very near and dear to my heart. I flipped 
through the magazine and found out there was such a thing called homeschool. 


And, uh, it just really rested in my heart, and I knew that for our children, the ones 
we had adopted had learning disabilities and lagged behind, sorely lagged behind 
in their own classes, so I thought. Well, this might work. And then our birth 
children were on the special learning, um, I can't think of the word, but they were 
special learners, too, because they were gifted learners; they were very high on 
that spectrum. So, um, anyway I decided that we were gonna homeschool, so I 
quit my job. And I didn't decide alone, of course, you know, my husband and I, 
we had some conversations about this, and he agreed; he thought it was the best 
option for us. So, at any rate, quit my job and started homeschooling, and 
contacted an organization. North Carolinians for Home Education that printed out 
a little newsletter, happenings for homeschoolers in the state, and one day I saw 
an advertisement in there for a legislative administrator, and really what they were 
advertising for, I could have done that in my sleep. I knew that I could do that job, 
so I applied. 

Wow. 

Yeah. 

So how did that work with homeschooling, or were your kids—had they gotten 
into a mainstream school by then, or? 

No, well, my kids were in a mainstream school; I'll back it up a little bit. 
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Sure. 

They were public school, they were in a private Christian school, and it wasn't 
working for either side, and when I decided to homeschool, because at that time 
we had six children, I thought I would just do it two at a time. And so, I brought 
two home and started homeschooling them, and then there was a hurricane and it 
shut down everything—school, roads. But I was still trying to homeschool only 
two children, and the ones that weren't being homeschooled wanted to know why 
they couldn't be homeschooled. And the ones that were being homeschooled 
wanted to know why they couldn't be out of school, because the other kids 
weren't. 

Oh. 

So, I just said, "Okay, everyone's gonna be homeschooled." So, I just took that 
dive in headfirst. 

Wow. 

Yeah. 

What were the grade ranges for all of the kids? 

Um, fifth, fourth, third, third, first, and preschool. 

Wow. 

Yeah. Pretty ambitious, as I look back on it and kind of wonder how I did that, but 
again, those were the best years of my life; I loved homeschooling, and it worked 
well for our family. 

Yeah. 


Mm-hm. 

And what year was that, that you started homeschooling? 

Uh, '93. 

Okay. 

'93. Mm-hm, 1993. 

Okay. Um, and then when did you then apply for the position, the legislative 
admission— administration? 

Yeah. 

Assistant? [both laughing] Legislative- 

Legislative administrator, it is a mouthful. [Brooks laughs] Yeah. Um, that was 
1995. 
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Okay, so you were able to do both. 

Yes, very well, urn, after a while. I started probably that—well, I was hired that 
spring, and, as you're aware, for North Carolina, you know, we have a legislative 
body that meets in January for a full year, and then for a eouple of months the 
next year, and so it goes back and forth, which was fine. I wasn't required to be at 
the General Assembly every day that they were in session. I was required to 
attend committee meetings that were germane to anything we were following. 


And then, of course, be there for the sessions that, maybe there was a bill being 
discussed, or going to be introduced, or what have you. I'd be there. But with, of 
course, my husband being a pastor he'd be home, so he would teach if I had to be 
gone, but I had such flexibility with my hours that it was really pretty perfect. 

Hm. 

Yeah. 

Wow. 

Yeah. 

And then I read that you, that the North Carolina Home Education organization 
had previously been an all-white organization; you're the first person of color that 
was hired? 

Mm-hm. Yeah, unfortunately, uh, that was the case. I was the first person of color 
that was hired as the legislative administrator, and then, of course, a few years, 
maybe three years later, hired as their full-time lobbyist. And, um, I don't know, I 
think I was surprised to find an all-white board in the 90s. Now, having lived here 
as long as I've lived here now, that's not— it should not have surprised me as much 
as it did, but again, moving from D.C.., where not only was there much more of a 
balance in the workplace, where you would have people of color and women in 
decision-making positions, not just as support staff. Yeah, that was a—and I was 
shocked, actually. I was shocked, and I can remember going in for my interview. 
There were probably between six and eight people at that interview, it was a 
group interview. I don't know that I had been apprised of that, and maybe so, but I 
don’t think so, anyway it was a group of six to eight white men. And, you know, 
again I was like, "Okay. Hello." [both laughing] 

"Let's do the interview." 

"Let's do the interview. Let's do this." Because, you know honestly, I felt that I 
could have that job. I knew that I could do it, but when I walked in and saw the— 
you know, set-up—I wasn't certain I would get the job. And now I may have 
asked, during the interview, how many people they were interviewing, and the 
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response may have been, "Two or three," and what I later learned was I did not 
get the job. I was not hired. Two weeks after they said they'd notify me, I hadn't 
heard anything, and I called the president, and said, "Hey, you know. I'm just 
following up on the interview, want to know where, you know, what the status 
is," and, uh, he stammered a little bit; he said, "Oh, um, no one contacted you? Tm 
sorry, we've already hired someone." And I was crushed. I was like, "Wow. Okay, 
they must really have had a great person to interview." And, um, yeah, I didn't get 
the job, so I was a little stunned by that. Um, fast forward ten days, we went to the 
beach, 'cause I really was undone, so my husband, we did a real quick little mini¬ 
vacation. 

Hm. 

And something told me to check my messages, and that's now, again, calling the 
voicemail, you know, the answering machine, and there's a voicemail on there 
that says, "So-and-so from NCHE, give us a call as soon as you're able, we'd like 
to offer you the job." 


I'm thinking. What? So I called and, as it turns out, the person they had hired was, 
uh, unfamiliar with homeschool and had attended their conference and decided 
that that's what she wanted to do, and not lobby. So that left the slot open for me. 
And I'll never forget the words of the chairman that called, he said, "Well I don't 
want you to feel like you're, you know, second choice, you were both great 
candidates, but we just decided to offer it to her because she seemed a little more 
familiar with state government." I thought. Well that still makes me second 
choice, [both laughing] 

Sure. 

You know. Um, "Tm not sure what you mean by that." Anyway, of course I was 
very gracious because I wanted the job and I was also very curious whether I had 
seen an accurate representation of that organization. Yeah. 

And it turns out that was inaccurate? 

I had seen an accurate representation. Yeah. Um, they have a board, they have a 
very large board, and then they also have the state broken down by regions, and 
unfortunately there were just no people of color to be found. And, you know, over 
time Td raise the question, Td ask, and I was always given—the response was. 
Well, we've looked, but we just can't find any, uh, African Americans who are 
interested or who are qualified—now there are no qualifications [inaudible]. There 
was just always this "what they couldn’t find." And, um, so I knew I could find 
some, I mean, I had friends, certainly, who homeschooled and who would be 
interested, but that is a ceiling that hasn't been broken through yet. To my sheer 
delight, about ten years into my position with them, and this is a volunteer 
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position for a treasurer, but there was a treasurer who came on board, and she was 
African American, and I love it because they brought her on sight unseen—she 
was recommended by the treasurer, the outgoing treasurer, so I was just [laughs] 
really thrilled to see. You know, they had said, "Well, you know, she comes 
highly recommended, we haven't met her, but, you know, we expect great things," 
and, yeah. 

Wow. 

Boom. Yeah. 

What was that like for those ten years that you were there without another person 
of color, and dealing with that environment? 

Um, there were some very deep friendships formed with a few families who were 
very welcoming, very glad to see a face that didn't look like theirs; we had annual 
retreats for the board, and the entire family came, so it was a time for them to, you 
know, for the children to meet, and board parents to become acquainted, and for 
the most part, we were welcomed, but there, you know, there were those that 
were—had had great reservations, and of course that didn't necessarily want my 
face to be the face of NCHE at the legislature. 


And, you know, that wasn't something that I was told through the grapevine, it 
was just a very candid conversation with one or two members; they just had 
reservations and, you know, one thing I felt very strongly is that they are not 
going to fire me because of how I look. They may find another reason to let me 
go, but this would not be a wise one, and so I could be very vocal, in that it 
doesn't really matter whether you want mine to be the face or not, it's the quality 
of work, it's the effectiveness of my lobbying, and it's how NCHE is going to be 
represented. Yeah, so there were fights. You know, there were struggles, there 
were, um, there were tears, you know, it's never any fun to, uh, be always the odd 
woman out. Yeah. 

And were there other employees of NCHE? 

Very small staff, there was an office administrator and a secretary. 

Mm-hm. And so, then you were an employee of the board. 

Yes. 

Would you say, is that how the— 

Yeah. I served at the— 

Okay. 
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Yeah, [inaudible] the board, I was a contract employee, better said, but a 
registered lobbyist for that organization. 

Okay, mm-hm. 

Yeah. 

How did you, um, and then you had to—can you talk a little bit about the process 
of registering to lobby? And just about like what it means to be a lobbyist. 

Sure [laughs]. Well of course, to be a lobbyist means you're, as I would tell my 
kids when they'd ask, "Lobbyist?" you spend a lot of time in a lobby, just hanging 
around [both laughing] waiting to catch that senator or representative that, you 
know, they're too busy in their office, they've got a very heavy schedule, you can't 
get that meeting, sometimes you can drop in and get a word in, but generally 
they're, you know, on the go, on the go, so you just are hanging out there, escort 
them to their next meeting or whatever, and that's when you get a word in 
edgewise. Uh, I think effectively, lobbying is becoming well-acquainted and 
friendly with the staff, because that's the obvious gatekeeper, and if that 
legislative assistant likes you, understands your organization and priorities, then, 
um, you have a lot more access to the representative or the senator. Get on the bad 
side, it might be a challenge, you know. So there's an etiquette that should be 
employed, you know. I know that sometimes, uh, lobbyists can be brash or 
presumptive, and just wanna stop in and take a lot of time that that legislator just 
doesn't have, and—or sometimes be not very respectful, a bit snooty, to the LA 
[legislative assistant], and, um. I've not observed that, but over, you know, fifteen 
years. I've forged some very strong relationships with many of the LAs, and the 
stories they tell me [laughs] about lobbyists were learning situations for me, they 
were lessons for me of what not to do—or what to do—and how to do it right, so, 
um, yeah, it's a great job if you don't mind a lot of walking and waiting. And there 
are some days, especially if you're doing budget, you might be there until 
midnight just waiting to find out, you know, whaf s going on in committee. 


The process of lobbying is done though the Secretary of State's office, forms that 
you fill out—you fill out, and if, in my case, where you are lobbying on behalf of 
an organization, then there's paperwork for them to fill out as well, to have 
notarized. And you, you register once, but then you, every quarter, have to give a 
statement, you have to submit a statement on, you know, your lobbying activities. 

Okay. 

Yeah. 

Um, and so can you talk a little bit about the types of legislation—I don't know if 
it's any easy thing to generalize—or types of things that you're— 
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I suppose you could generalize it with, just with committee. Education would be 
the obvious one, since I was there for home education. 

Mm-hm. 

Um, sometimes we had legislation that dealt with social services, health and 
human services. Sometimes with DMV, with the, you know, students that are 
learning to drive, there's a whole process for homeschool students that's a little bit 
different than for public school, but they both have to do the, you know, the 
training, the education part of it and then the behind-the-wheel, so we might, you 
know, work with DMV transportation. Sometimes with mental health or physical 
health. There have been, um, bills proposed for immunizations that they wanted to 
impose on homeschool families, or mental health evaluations for homeschool 
families. It's surprising what, um, committees would be involved with 
homeschool, but yeah. There are many, and then just for families, too, and that's 
where the social services piece comes in, and even the Department of Education. 

Mm-hm. Wow. Elm, and what were some of the big challenges of the job? 

Well, there, uh— the biggest challenge that I encountered was a move, a proposal 
for all homeschool families to be moved under the Department of Education, and 
we previously are under the Department of Non-Public Education, and I won't 
forget, as soon as I found that out I put a call in to our president, who I think was 
Hal Young at that time. He sent out, you know, emails all across the state, and the 
switchboard on Jones Street was shut down for hours, just, it had been shut down 
there had been so many calls from homeschool families in opposition to that 
move, and a little bit of notoriety for myself and the president and the vice 
president whenever we'd go up there and identify ourselves, or, you know they'd 
see the badge that says NCHE, they'd say, "Oh yeah, you shut down our 
switchboard." [laughs] So they would be pretty willing to listen to just about 
anything we had to say. 

Wow. 

Another challenge was, um, again, there's—we have a fair number of, well, 
there've been grandparent visitation, firearms in the home, again, student dropout. 
Right now it's sixteen, but they've proposed it as low as fourteen, as high as 
twenty-one—you know. So those have been challenges, and I'll tell you personally 
challenges of very early, when homeschool was still just becoming mainstream, 
'cause you realize that in the '80s, like '85, North Carolina was still trying to 
determine whether they were going to legalize homeschool, home education, and 
recognize it. 


Heretofore, I had friends who were either arrested or threatened with truancy for, 
you know, having their children home during the day. So, many of the legislators 
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were not familiar with what homeschool was, and you know, I can remember a 
couple of times just trying to have a conversation and explain what home 
education is, and I'd get this little pat on the shoulder. "Oh, that's nice, dear. Well, 
um, you come back and we can talk about it another time," and I would be 
summarily dismissed by a legislator, you know, [laughs] Like, put them on the list 
for "needs more education," [Brooks laughs] and you know, sometimes it was 
because it was homeschool; other times it was being a female lobbyist. You 
know. 

Um, so can you talk a little bit about what people then—and maybe we can talk 
about more now—what people get wrong about home education and kind of what 
you were trying to teach folks in the legislation? 

Mm-hm. Well then it was, the big question was socialization. You know. What 
about the poor children who are home all day, you know, just with mom or their 
siblings, and they don't have a chance to talk to other children? That was the big, 
that was the stigma, actually, for homeschool, and also, you know. How do you 
know that Mom or Dad are actually equipped, you know, capable, of teaching 
their children? Those were the main points back then, and to a lesser extent, but 
they still exist, today. Well, back then, we would have—and there are support 
groups for homeschool families, and many of the homeschool families would 
have co-ops, or get together with another family, and teach a class, so there is that 
element of socialization for students. Um, there was new legislation proposed— 
well, an addition to the existing legislation, that allowed for parents to bring in 
any tutors or anyone else to teach a class that they're not feeling comfortable with, 
or, um, to have their students take a class at a public school. Now, when I first 
started, it was less likely that a parent would take a child to a public school; that's 
why you have them home, because you want them in, you know, another 
environment. But you could if you had a principal that was willing to let your 
child maybe take band, or take art. Today there are sports leagues for any sport 
you can think of, and they compete on the state and national level. My sons 
played football, one son played basketball and went to—I mean, he's traveled so 
many places—Oklahoma, Virginia, for regional and for national tournaments, so 
there's a myriad of opportunities for homeschool students now, and of course you 
had an online option for certain classes. Many, many co-ops, many STEAM 
[Science, Technology, Engineering, Arts, and Math] camps and STEM [Science, 
Technology, Engineering, and Math] opportunities, and there's also the early high 
school programs at Wake Tech and many other community colleges, where a high 
school student can be dual-enrolled, yeah. 

Hm. Wow. 
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So it's a great opportunity, and you don't have to worry about that element of 
socialization and Mom just teaching now—the requirements are still the same, that 
you need a high school diploma to teach, but by and large, many homeschool 
moms have college, master, PhDs—I know a couple of medical doctors and two 
attorneys who have quit their practices to come home and teach. Yet, a mom with 
a high school diploma is just as capable of teaching her child; I will tell parents all 
the time, "Did you teach 'em to sit at the table, to eat? You know, and can they go 
out in public and eat well, can they tie their shoes?" You know, we're able to 
teach a lot more than we think we can, and if it's an area like—I didn't do 
chemistry. You know, I could've maybe blown something up at home, but I chose 
not to, so my children took chemistry at a co-op. Yeah. 

Wow. Any other subjects that you didn't do, or is that the only one? 

I didn't do math; my husband did the math. 

Yeah. 

Just not, no, not thrilled about math. 

Yeah. 

So, yeah. Yeah, he did that, and my daughter wanted to learn Japanese, so she 
took—we had a tutor that came to the home, and she also took classes at the Japan 
Center at NC State—competed in speech classes there, you know. My other kids 
did speech and debate. Just so many, so many, very many opportunities. We went 
to the school for the deaf in Rocky Mount, I believe. One of my sons wanted to 
learn to sign, so we all learned to sign as a family as our foreign language, rather 
than French or Spanish, we did ASL. Yeah. 

And how long were you at that job, with the NCHE? 

With the NCHE, for fifteen years. 

Okay, wow. 

Eifteen years. And I imagine I would've been there today, but they, uh, lost some 
funding or just couldn't afford to pay a lobbyist, so in 2015 they let me go. 

Wow. And they don't have a lobbyist now, currently? 

Well, they don't have a lobbyist, but they do have someone who is working in that 
capacity, yeah. 

Sure. Okay. 

Yeah. 

And how did that feel, being let go? 
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Well, I expected it, I think. I expected it. There's probably a lot of question around 
it; I had a lot of support from board members who wrote me with questions, but I 
missed it—but it's opened up a new chapter, and I'm still— it's funny. I'm still 
getting called from several of the LAs to say, "Did you know this about this bill? 
You know, what do you think?" and so my—you know— finger's still in that pie, 
not necessarily because I stuck it in there, but they just keep putting it back in 
there, and so it's fun. It's still fun to, yeah, to see that, and to just know what’s 
going on. So maybe on a consultant basis—a non-paid consultant basis—I'll chat 
with them about what's going on. And I'll tell you, one of my sons is working for 
the US Congress, and he's assigned to someone here in North Carolina, and he 
was telling me they asked him. Well, how did you become interested and 
involved in politics? And he said, "Oh my mom used to take me to the General 
Assembly all the time," and he's very interested, so I don't know if he'll stop 
working for his congressman and become a lobbyist, but he's very involved in 
politics, and any time he's at the General Assembly, he'll call and say, "Hey, guess 
where I am!" 

Wow. 

Yeah. 

That's neat. 

It is neat. 


Um, and did you— you started a page program, or something to that effect? 

Yeah, I did. So there would be weeks, particularly in the long session, in January, 
when the legislators return to Raleigh, and most of the public school students have 
just gone back to school, so they couldn’t take a week off, and they would call the 
NCHE office, those calls would be forwarded to me, just wondering if there was 
any students who could serve as pages for that week, so I got the bright idea. 

Well, if this happens every year, why don't we have a page program? And so we 
did a governor's page. House, and Senate page program. Did that probably until 
2012,1 think, and then around that time the page coordinators, we were talking 
and they said, "You know, we think we're going to just leave the open— we're 
gonna do away with the homeschool page weeks." That was really a tradition for 
homeschool families, and you know, I still can't believe we don't have it, but as a 
way for—if there are homeschool students that can serve other weeks, then they 
get to know students from, you know, public school, and it's a way for all of them 
to serve, so yeah, they don't do that anymore. 

Um, so talk a little bit about the new chapter that's kind of opened up after you 
left NE-NCHE. 
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[laughs] Well, of course during the time that I was at NCHE, about fifteen years 
ago, um, maybe eighteen years ago, my husband and I started an organization 
called Heart for Homeschool Ministries. And that, our idea was to provide the 
gaps that were created or left from what NCHE—and NCHE is just one of two 
other state organizations; there's National Homeschool Alliance and, um, another 
one—but the ones that were being, the gap that was there primarily was children of 
color weren't seeing any people of color as speakers at the annual conference for 
North Carolinians for Home Education. I was a speaker, but that doesn't really 
count. You know what I'm saying, because I'm also part of NCHE, and you know, 
my kids get to hear me speak at home whether they want to or not, [laughs] but 
we weren't just targeting people of color as speakers, but we were very intentional 
to bring them in so that when we held conferences or workshops, and they were 
always for families, the families would say that, yes, there are other homeschool 
families of color, because—again, if you only pay attention to what you see going 
on in Winston-Salem, which is where they have their conference, you have a very 
different idea of what homeschooling looks like. There are a lot of, you know, 
homeschool families of many ethnicities, and so that was our intention for Heart 
for Homeschools. So once I left NCHE, I was able to focus more time with that 
organization, and, um, kinda up the ante on what we do, in terms of how we serve 
families, how we support families, and what we provide for families. So we do 
workshops for parents, also workshops for children, we do bootcamps for 
students, we do a STEAM bootcamp, we do a young authors' bootcamp just to try 
to serve the homeschool community. 


We also have branched out and are working with military families, taught classes 
down in Jacksonville, at the Marine base, and worked with Eayetteville, and we've 
also gone to Seymour Johnson [Air Eorce Base], to work with military families, 
as well. Mm-hm. 

Mm-hm. So, what does that look like, kind of on a day-to-day basis for you, these 
days? 

Well, on a day-to-day basis, hm. We receive, um, we get a lot of help emails, you 
know, "How do I do this? What should I do?" And so either the response, if the 
response is one where we can just get an email out and provide help that way we 
do; otherwise, again, we let them know we've got an event coming up, and this 
might be one that will benefit you. We do an annual conference, and we've done 
the annual conference again, like I said, for about, maybe eighteen years. And the 
annual conference has morphed. It was just exclusively homeschool, but we've— 
my vision has gone from just that to something called creating connections, and 
so I would, during the summer, have emails from families, you know, moms 
would start the email out. Well, I don't homeschool, but can you send me a 
reading list, or can you recommend? So, I thought. Well, you know, public school 
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moms need help, too, in these areas. So our Creating Conneetions Conferenee, we 
have three tracks: one is just for families, one is for—family relationships, that is, 
and the other's for homeschool families, and the other is for students, and so we've 
got about three tracks going, with, you know, homeschool families, public and 
private school families, and then for students. So that's our new season. 

Yeah. 

Yeah. 

Keeping you busy. 

Yes, yeah. Ifs a joy. 

Mm-hm. And do you do most of this work on your own? How does the 
organization function? 

No, we have a board. 

Okay. 

And everyone has a specialty area; I guess I'm just the visionary that says, "Hey, 
can we do this?" Sometimes they're like. Not this year, [both laughing] 

Sure. 

But, um, yeah, everyone has a specialty area. I'm gonna cough. 

Okay. 

So, we have someone that does our communications and social media, someone 
who works on getting our venues for our events, PR person, administration, that 
kinda thing, so. 

Wow. 

We're a fairly well-oiled machine, sometimes we still squeak, though, 'cause, you 
know. 

Sure. 

But we have, we have volunteers that have worked with us before, since the very 
beginning, and I mean some of them for eighteen years they come and volunteer 
for events, and yeah, just to help out. 

Wow. 

Yeah. 

And you're also an author? 
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I am. I am, right after I finished with NCHE I wrote a book; I've written two 
books that are homesehool books: Twenty-Six Steps to a Healthy Home Sehool 
[“Take Heart: 26 Steps to a Healthy Home Sehool], and then a Conneet the Dots 
[“Conneet the D.O.T.S Home Sehool Challenge”] book for homesehoolers. Um, 
those are really useful tools, they've, you know, we—I think they're useful, or at 
least I've heard they're useful. 

Mm-hm. 

And, um. I've just eompleted my first historieal fietion novel. Um, it's at the 
editor's now, we'll see what she sends me baek, but I got a united arts grant from 
Wake County to eomplete that novel, so that was very exeiting for me. To submit 
that applieation, you know, you have to do a ehapter or something, and so, um, I 
was really excited that they saw some potential there. Yeah. 

Hm. Wow. Um, and you also are a musician? Did you say [both laughing]? 

I am a songwriter, and yeah, Tm a fair musician. I've completed a couple of CDs. 
They are soaking CDs, just relaxing, spend time destressing, worshipping, what 
have you. Uh, yeah, but I've been a songwriter since I was a little girl. 


I don't think I've got a recording of those songs from my little girlhood, but 
[laughs]. 

Hm. 

But yeah, I am a musician, and I still play violin. I think that's more dear to me 
now that Tm older than it was when I was forced to practice, 'cause now I can 
kinda practice when I want to. 

Sure. Yeah. [Fitz-Wynn laughs] Um, did you pass on any of that to your children, 
are they artistic? 

They are musicians, yes. Um, my—as a matter of fact, on this last CD my 
daughter's doing the keys and some other synthesizers on most of the songs, all 
but one. And, um, my son is singing with me, so yeah, got a son that plays bass 
for a local church on the worship team with me, so yeah. 

Wow. 

They're, uh—we used to have our Friday night jam sessions [laughs] when they 
were younger. Everybody would have an instrument; I have a son that played the 
flute, one on the clarinet, one on the guitar, keys, bass, and everyone would sing 
except my husband. 

Not a singer? 

Not a singer. Not a musician, but he enjoyed it [laughs]. 
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Yeah. I think I saw that one of your—one of the speeehes that you present is about 
empty-nesting and the myth of the empty nest, is that what it is? 

Mm-hm. 

So, I'm assuming all of your children are out in the world now. 

Yeah, my daughter moved out three months ago, so she—you know, this is my 
second time being an empty nester, when they went away to school, there I was. 
You know, because I had been widowed just not long after they had graduated 
and left. And so, that was quite an experience, and then they came home from 
school, and were there for a little while, but eventually, you know, one by one 
they moved out, and so she was the last one a couple of months ago, so I'm trying 
to do a better job of enjoying the emptiness, by, uh, you know. I've got projects 
that I'm working on, and involving myself in other ways, and you know, they'll 
drop by at a moment's notice, so it's always fun, but the house is so quiet after 
they leave. 

Mm-hm. 

Except for the two dogs. 

There you go. [Fitz-Wynn laughs] That's something. Are they all in North 
Carolina still? 

No. Uh, three are here and the rest are across the country. 

Wow. 

Yeah. 

Gives you an excuse to visit. 

Do some traveling, oh yeah. 

Yeah. 

Yeah. 

Do you see yourself staying in North Carolina? 

That's a good question, and it's one I ask myself fairly often. My family asks me, 
as well, as most of my siblings and cousins and all are still out west in Colorado. 
Tm not encouraged by the snowfall that begins in October and ends sometime in 
June, so that's probably a hard pass there, but, um, I don't know, I think about it 
sometimes, maybe starting out, striking out on another adventure somewhere. 

Hm. Um, so I have a couple kind of wrap-up questions. 

Alright. 
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Is that alright if we go there? Urn, so one thing I have been trying to ask everyone 
I've interviewed is what, in your definition, is a notable woman? 

My definition of a notable woman. I think she is someone who doesn't have to 
draw your attention to the fact that she's notable. 


She is gracious, she's intelligent, she's busy, she has goals and she accomplishes 
her goals, and she's very sure of who she is, very confident in who she is. 

And then, what is your definition of success? 

Peace with each achievement. 

Hm. 

Are you gonna edit some of this? 

Um, the whole thing will go somewhere [laughs]. 

Alright. Then let me say— 

Sure. 

Peace with each achievement. 

Yeah. Yeah, can you say a little bit more about that, what does that mean? 

Mm-hm. Well, sometimes, let's say you know what some of your life goals are, 
and I know what mine are, and if we were to try to compare them, um, your peers 
may find your goals very wonderful and—wow, that's great, and mine, not so 
much. And if I'm not concerned with your peer group and my peer group, but my 
own satisfaction in achieving what I've set out to do, then I have peace with that, 
you know. I'm content with that. 'Cause that's what I intended to do. I don't want 
to work toward a goal and always look behind my shoulder and wonder, you 
know. Should I have done this? or, I should've done that, or, Ellen's so much 
better at this than I am. That's kind of nonsense to me, it's just achieving what I've 
set out to do, and felling really good and very peaceful about it. 

And do you think your definition of success has changed over time at all? 

Oh, yeah. Yeah. Um, there was success in high school, which meant I had to 
make a certain team, or I had to get into college, that was successful, and then 
graduation was success. Graduate school and having that master's degree was 
success. So those were things that just a lot of people were doing, that anybody 
could do, but in the last, Td say fifteen years or so, up until now, you know, what 
am I doing that's different, that's impactful? What successes do I actually see? 
You know, you know I have a master's degree only because I told you; I didn't 
bring it down here for you to look at. But maybe you can look at some of my 
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artwork and enjoy it. That's success to me. You don't have to purchase it. It's nice 
if you do, but if not—and I got a real sense of that when my work was on display 
at Duke, maybe many years ago the success would've been, Fve gotta make a 
sale. I've gotta make a sale—but now, just to, you know, be somewhere in the 
background and have someone walk by and do a double take is like, "Wow!" That 
"wow" is success for me, because it means I've created that you’ve appreciated in 
your own way. You know, whether you show it with your money, by a purchase 
or not, it's done something to your brain; it lit up when you looked at it. Yeah. 

Mm-hm. Great. Is there anything we haven't covered that you wanted to discuss? 


I don't know. I don't think so. 

Um, we have—I think we went over most of the things. We talked about your 
lobbying experience, you had “encountering opposition” and “women in 
government relations.” [Fitz-Wynn had written these as topics to discuss in the 
interview on her pre-interview questionnaire.] I don't know if those are anything 
you feel like we need to expand on a little? 

Oh, um. I don't know about expanding; I'll say this, and you can leave it in there if 
you choose. 

Sure. 

What I thought about with the opposition was—and this is something that comes 
to mind right now—is I remember someone on the NCHE board asking why I, as a 
Black woman, would want to homeschool my children, when my people had 
fought so hard for desegregation in schools. And [laughs] I laughed on the inside, 
and I thought. You know, values are values. My value is to teach my children 
myself. And long before desegregation. Black women were teaching their 
children at home, because they couldn’t go to school, so it's not like we created 
something new, you know. And the conversation further went that—they thought 
it gave the wrong message. And again, it depends on who the messenger is. I 
think it's a very right message, that anyone who wants this education option, take 
it. It doesn't devalue what my people have done. That was right and just. But I 
think when we decide everyone needs to do something as a class, and that 
homeschooling is only for white, upper-middle class families and affluent 
families, it's the wrong attitude, it's the wrong judgment. And that was a 
continuing theme with a couple of board members for quite a while, but I think— 
and you said the word, there was determination—that I wasn't going to quit. I was 
just gonna stay there until, you know, I decided to leave or they found a way for 
me to go, so it was a good fifteen years, it was long, but—there was opposition 
because maybe I was not the ideal for a lot of them. But I think I did a great job, 
and I had some good board support. Yeah. 
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Fitz-Wynn: And WGR—that's Women in Government Relations—I was one of the—it was an 

organization I was in when I was in D.C. Um, and it was maybe ten—no, it wasn't 
even ten years old, it was a eouple of years old when I grew—when I joined. 

Living in D.C. it was—female lobbyists who were locked out of other professional 
lobbying organizations, and a female lobbyist was so rare, especially on the Hill, 
that a group of women just banded together and said. Hey, you know, let's support 
one another, and let's learn from one another, and let's host events, and they 
became a force to be reckoned with over time, and now I understand they've 
probably got branches all across the country. 

Brooks: Wow. 

Fitz-Wynn: Yeah, that's that. So that's it. 

Brooks: Okay. Alright, well I think that is everything. 

Fitz-Wynn: Okay. 

Brooks: My microphone's falling over. Okay, we'll turn this off. 

[01:44:54] [End of Interview] 
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